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ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS 


are useful guideposts. This is particularly true in the 

field of child labor, where changes come almost im- 
perceptibly. It is only by looking back ten, twenty or thirty 
years that we become aware with growing clarity of the 
pattern upon which we have worked for so long a time. For 
this reason the 1940 Census figures have been awaited with 
a certain amount of impatience. Although tabulation of last 
year's findings are not yet complete, preliminary estimates 
have been compiled, based on a 5 per cent cross section of 
the population in each of the 154,000 Census enumeration 
districts. 

In March, 1940, according to these estimates, there were 
in round numbers 4,800,000 boys and girls 14 and 15 years 
old living in the United States, and 4,900,000 boys and 
gitls of 16 and 17 years. 


Pree sete though not the final criterion of progress, 


the 1930 Census but omitted in 1940 because they were not 
actually at work or seeking work during the last week of 
Match. 

It must be borne in mind that during the depression 
decade the number of children employed tended auto- 
matically to decrease. In general there were fewer job 
Opportunities and adult unemployment forced out compe- 
tition from minors. To these conditions should be added 
a definite Federal and State advance in child labor stand- 
ards. It is only natural, therefore, that the number of 
minors listed as working in March 1940, especially in the 
14-15 age group, should be lower than in 1930, in spite of 
a slight population increase. Nevertheless more than a 
quarter of a million boys and girls of 14 and 15 and more 
than a million between 16 and 17 are recorded as members 
of our laboring population. 





That is, we have 4 per cent 
more youth in the younger 
bracket than in 1930 and 5 
per cent more in the oldet. 
These numbers include all 
children, whether em- 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN LABOR FORCE IN 1940 


AND GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN 1930 


Though important, these 
figures do not give a com- 
plete picture. The 1940 
Census has no data whatso- 
ever for working children 
under 14, The 1930 record 








ployed, in school or other- — 1617 ys. TIT sinc | of 235,328 child workers 
wise occupied. Of this between 10 and 13, inclu- 
number 255,336 of the 14 MBO: csoasessneeesedsenes 431,790 1,478,841 1,910,631 sive, was at the time 
and 15 year olds and considered to be an under- 
1,047,316 of the 16 and 17 1940 Faeeeecesceseeceeesers 255,336 1,047,316 1,302,652 statement, because of the 
year olds were in the labor iat iadiiiie aie er ao very large number of chil- 
force. dren between those ages or 
As Miss Beatrice McCon- 





even younger, known to be 





nell points out in a discus- 
sion of preliminary Census figures on child employment in 
the September issue of The Child, published by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, an exact comparison of statistics for 
1940 and 1930 is difficult, owing to the fact that the two 
sets of data were not collected on precisely the same basis. 
Roughly, however, the number of youth recorded in 1940 
as ‘in the labor force” may be contrasted with 1930's 
“gainful workers.” A definition of “labor force’ in 1940 
was made on the basis of employment status during the 
week of March 24-30 and included not only persons having 
actual jobs in private industry, non-emergency government 
and government emergency projects, but also those out of 
work who were actively seeking employment and a con- 
siderable number of new workers who had never before 
held jobs. The 1930 data included all persons usually fol- 
lowing a gainful occupation, regardless of their status on 
the fixed date, April 1, 1930. It is probable that a consider- 
able number from several groups, especially such seasonal 
Occupations as industrialized agriculture, were included in 





employed in street trades, 

industrialized agriculture and industrial homework. 

We have as yet no figures from the 1940 Census on the 
distribution of young workers by states or by industries. 
But it is significant, as Miss McConnell points out, that 68 
per cent of those who are employed in the 14-15 age group 
live in rural-farm communities and only 19 per cent in 
urban. In the 16-17 age group, rural-farm residents form 
49 per cent with a 35 per cent urban population. 

Although these percentage changes in child labor seem 
to indicate a distinct social gain during the past ten years, 
we must be careful to weigh such gains against our pre- 
carious new prosperity. The expanding defense program 
has already caused a sharp increase in the employment of 
16-17-year-old minors and all data as to late summer and 
fall harvest conditions would seem to indicate that a similar 
condition has already begun to prevail in the younger age 
group. Certain State Departments of Labor also reported 
an increase in the number of 14- and 15-year-old minors 
illegally employed. 
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GEORGE A. HALL 


ITH the death of Mr. George A. Hall on October 
\ y 5 one of the pioneer workers in the child labor field 
has passed from the scene. 

Mr. Hall was Secretary of the New York Child Labor 
Committee since 1905 and worked unremittingly for the 
elimination of the evils of child labor in that State. It was 
largely due to his efforts that the Feld-Breitbart Law was 
passed in 1935. This established a 16-year age minimum 
for employment during school hours and placed New York 
in the rank of states having the highest standards for child 
employment. 

One of the penalties of progress in any department of 
living is that time takes away its pioneers. Thus they be- 
come a part of its history, although the personal loss is no 
less keen. 

a 


THE LEGISLATIVE PICTURE-—1941 


‘‘N the (first) World War there was a great increase in 

child delinquency, and disregard of the compulsory 
attendance and child labor laws. In the present emergency 
these conditions may arise again.” 

These words from Pennsylvania’s bill, H.R. 68, which 
urged the Department of Labor to enforce strictly the child 
labor laws of the State, and which died ignominiously in 
the House, contain an indirect explanation of the disap- 
pointingly negative legislation in the 43 of our 48 ‘“‘sov- 
ereign and independent commonwealths”’ which held 
legislative sessions during 1941. 

Among the laws passed were a few constructive and 
needed measures, but the proportion was small in com- 


parison with the unnaturally large number of breakdown 


proposals, and the even larger number of beneficial bills 
which went down to undeserved defeat. 

Sixteen-year bills of various sorts failed in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan and 
North Dakota. Wyoming did not even pass a 14-year law. 
In Florida alone a 16-year law was enacted, covering fac- 
tory workers at all times and all work during school hours. 
It also stipulates an 8-hour day, 40-hour, 6-day week for 
minors under 16 and regulates night work up to 18 years. 
In spite of these definite gains, certain unfortunate pro- 
visions crept in, including a minimum age of 10 years for 
non-factory employment outside of school hours. 

A successful breakdown law was passed in Indiana, re- 
moving newspaper carriers from the minimum age, hours, 
night work, permit and physical examination requirements 
of the Child Labor Law. In New Jersey an amendment was 
proposed lowering the 18-year minimum for workers in 


bowling alleys to 16 years and permitting work until mid- 
night. This passed with an amendment permitting work 
only to 11:30 p.m. and requiring special permits during 
the school term, valid for only three months and renewable 
only after a physical examination and with the consent of 
the boy’s principal. 

Several other attempted breakdowns were less success- 
ful. These included proposals in Connecticut to exempt 
newspaper and magazine carriers from work permit re- 
quirements and to allow boys under 16 to work in bowling 
alleys, a Massachusetts bill to lower standards for bowling 
alleys, vetoed by the Governor, and a Pennsylvania bill to 
exempt caddies from the Child Labor Law. California, 
which established an all-time low this year for vicious child 
labor proposals, considered several street trades bills, one 
of which, although bitterly fought, passed both Houses, 
but was vetoed. This would have permitted boys of 10 to 
sell papers until 10 p.m., whereas the present permit re- 
quirements make 14 the minimum age during the school 
term. The only attempts at constructive street trades legis- 
lation, in California and Michigan, were unsuccessful. 

California also made strenuous efforts to break down 
restrictions on the employment of children in industrialized 
agriculture. Early in the session a bill was introduced which 
would have removed all child labor protection for itinerant, 
migratory or seasonal agricultural workers. This was 
shelved in favor of a measure introduced by the Farm 
Bureau which, as finally passed, makes clear the distinction 
between children working for their own parents and those 
employed in industrialized agriculture, and requires com- 


_ pliance with child labor standards for the latter. A danger- 


ous and disruptive bill is still in Committee in New Jersey, 
authorizing the Commissioner of Labor to suspend pro- 
visions of the Child Labor Law relating to agriculture. The 
present law fixes a 16-year age minimum for work for resi- 
dent or non-resident children during school hours and 
requires work permits, valid for six months, for such 
employment. Under the proposed bill the minimum age 
could be set at 12 years and permit requirements waived. 

The list of good bills killed in the State legislatures reads 
like an obituary column. In addition to the basic 16-year 
bills already mentioned, ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment was defeated in Connecticut, New 
York, Texas and Massachusetts. A Tennessee bill imposing 
fines for the employment of any female or child under 16 
more than the prescribed number of hours and one in 
Rhode Island requiring employment certificates for minors 
under 18 died unnatural deaths. Numerous bills restricting 
hours of work for minors 16 to 18 years also failed. 

Legislation tightening industrial homework laws failed 
in Connecticut, Delaware and New Hampshire. In Califor- 
nia, however, a proposal to exempt from homework re- 
strictions the manufacture of wearing apparel for children 
under 10 years was unsuccessful, and in New Jersey a sig- 
nificant homework bill was enacted. Among other features 
the new law provides that the ratio of homeworkers shall 
not exceed one-third of the persons employed in any speci- 
fied factory or business. Massachusetts was the only other 
State to strengthen its homework laws. 

Other legislation passed includes a law in California to 
liberalize the night work restriction for children who work 
in theatres, radio broadcasting, motion picture and tele- 
vision studios, and a New York law permitting children to 
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appear in certain non-profit theatrical performances. A 
more inclusive bill relating to child entertainers in New 
York was vetoed because of faulty wording. 


OUR CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER BOY DAY! 


On September 24, 1941, Governor Schricker of Indiana, in 
proclaiming National Newspaper Boy Day, stated, ‘The news- 
paper boys of Indiana are worthy of our thoughtful considera- 
tion for the great service they perform.” 

On February 25, 1941, Governor Schricker signed a bill 
exempting newsboy carriers from the minimum age, night work, 


hour, work permit and physical examination requirements of the 
Indiana Child Labor Law. 


ATIONAL Newspaper Boy Day was observed on 
N October 4 by an orgy of publicity. Hundreds of 
papers joined in the celebration with cartoons, photo- 
graphs, editorials extolling the newsboy system and testi- 
monials from prominent citizens who “got their start’ 
selling papers. Oddly enough much of the publicity bears 
out exactly what we have been saying for years: 


1. Many newsboys are too young. Group photographs 
of carrier boys show many youngsters under 14 years. 
Selected for special display by the Indianapolis News is a 
10-year-old. Thanks to the law which Governor Schricker 
signed, he no longer has to wait until he is 14 before begin- 
ning his business career, and is free to work as early or as 
late as he—or his paper—wishes. 


2. The job is a hard one. The Williamsport (Pa.) 
Gazette and Bulletin reminds its readers: 

“If you think the job’s a sinecure, imagine your clamoring 
alarm clock rudely awaking you from peaceful slumber at 4 a.m. 
on bitter cold winter mornings to go out into streets still 
shrouded in darkness to make it possible for you to find your 
morning paper on the doorstep before breakfast.” 


And the Stamford (Conn.) Advocate remarks: 

“On rainy days the newspapers have to be protected, even if 
the distributor finds himself soaked. On bitter cold days the task 
of getting about is a real hardship and calls for bravery and 
courage. The early morning deliverer is up and around while 
most of the people are still abed.” 


3. The boys carry the losses on collections. Editorial 
after editorial suggests that subscribers ‘‘honor”’ the news- 
boy by paying their bills! It would seem that the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers’ Association may have sug- 


’ gested that this would be a good opportunity to help the 


boys get a little more return for their work—without any 
cost to the newspapers. Typical is the thought expressed 
by the Wilmington (Ohio) News-Journal: 


“Newspaper boys are independent merchants. The public 
should remember that. The men and youths who sell the papers 
on the streets or bring them to your homes must buy and pay 
for those journals, like any retailers. When you miss your weekly 
or monthly payments, the boy must carry the credit, he must risk 
the loss. If you fail to pay, he loses, not the publisher. When you 
ask him to come back again for his 15 cents, you are demanding 
more of his valuable time and energy, for which he receives no 
extra return.” 


The Tacoma (Wash. ). Times comments: 
“Biggest problem he has to face is that of collecting . . . he 





wishes with all his heart that all of his customers would pay him 
as conscientiously and regularly as he delivers the papers. To 
know that a customer, in moving to another address, didn’t for- 
get him deliberately doesn’t help the route carrier much. As far 
as he is concerned it is just an undeserved loss, one that he will 
never be able to make up.” 


We agree—it is an undeserved loss—and not one that the 
delivery boy should suffer! 


However you look at it, the system by which the news- 
paper industry distributes its merchandise is a racket. It 
passes on to its deliverymen, in this case mere children, the 
financial risk of unpaid bills. The Child Labor Committee 
has no objection to the use of high school boys to sell and 
distribute papers on a reasonable contract basis. And there 
are plenty of boys 14 to 16 years who are delighted to have 
this opportunity if the compensation is in any way com- 
mensurate with the work involved. But to load on 10- and 
12-year-olds a financial responsibility which the papers 
should assume is sheer exploitation. In this undoubtedly 
lies the explanation for the great turnover among news- 
boys. 

One element in the picture which the newspapers 
ignored on Newspaper Boy Day is the fact their ‘‘little 
merchant” newsboys are “independent contractors’ —and 
hence are not under workmen’s compensation legislation. 
If a boy loses a leg in a traffic accident while distributing 
a newspaper's merchandise, he has no redress. 

All this nonsense about building up “leaders of the 
future’’ does not disguise the fact that the newspapers are 
using children in order to evade responsibilities that in- 
dustry ordinarily must shoulder. Perhaps there is more 
truth than the papers realize in their claim that newsboys 
learn ‘‘all there is to know about human beings.” 


WASTED MONEY 


T six o'clock one night an 11-year-old boy was found 

in Hamtramck headed for Detroit where he expected 

to sell newspapers until 10 p.m. This boy was attending a 

special class for cardiac children, the cost of which is about 

$280 as compared with $80 for regular classes. Selling 

newspapers on the streets at night would inevitably aggra- 

vate the very condition which the school system, at great 
expense, was trying to alleviate. 

Yet the newspapers claim their boys are ‘‘carefully 

selected!” 


CHOICE OF NEWSBOYS 


UDGING by the remarks of some circulation managers 
whenever regulation of newsboys is suggested, one 
would think that their employment was a philanthropic act 
to help ‘‘poor’’ children. But the Port Huron, Michigan, 
Times-Herald stopped giving newspaper routes to ‘“‘needy’”’ 
children and now uses “‘only boys from the best families.” 
Its circulation manager tells why in Editor & Publisher of 
April 5. The paper found that the parents of ‘‘needy” 
children were apt to borrow money due the newspaper 
and use it to buy groceries or shoes. So now the paper is 
distributed by “the children of business men, doctors, 
lawyers, or other reputable and representative people” — 
and bad accounts have been eliminated. 
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COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


HE Committee is exerting every effort to insure that 

there be no diminution in the Farm Security program 
for aiding low-income farm families to independence. It 
believes there is a real danger that this need may be over- 
looked in the press of defense efforts, despite the fact that 
there are at least two million rural unemployed or partially 
employed who cannot possibly be absorbed in defense 
work. * * # 


The Committee on Education and Training, of which 
Mr. Dinwiddie is a member, is completing its report for 
the meeting in November of the National Conference on 
Labor Legislation at whose request it was created. 

* * * 

Mr. Dinwiddie made a trip to several New England 
states during October to explore the possibilities of 
strengthening state legislation. 

* * * 

The Child Labor Committee is co-publisher, with other 
organizations, of a leaflet ‘Job Brokers—Unlimited,” ex- 
plaining the need for the Tolan Bill (H.R. 5510) provid- 
ing Federal regulation of employment agencies engaged in 
interstate placement. +* «# *# 


Mr. Gibbons and Mr. Sidel are investigating child labor 
and school attendance among children in cotton picking 
areas. This will build up one more link in the chain of evi- 
dence on the evils of child employment in industrialized 
agriculture. The Committee, during the past few years, has 
studied in several states the use of children in the cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of commercial crops. 

* * * 

The Committee’s illuminated map “Thousands of Chil- 
dren Follow the Crops’’ was shown at the Ohio Welfare 
Conference in October. It has also been requested for the 
Southwest Regional Conference of the Child Welfare 
League of America to be held in Arkansas, in November. 

* * % 

Members of the staff have analyzed the hearings before 
the Tolan Committee investigating interstate migration 
and the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee which studied 
the agricultural situation in the West Coast States. Both 
disclosed extensive use of children in agriculture. 

* * * 

On October 21, a meeting will be held of the Technical 

Advisory Committee on Education and Recreation ap- 





Migrant Fruit Workers 


pointed by the Department of State to assist in formulating 
a program and making arrangements for the Eighth Pan- 
American Child Welfare Congress which is to meet in 
Washington next May. Mr. Dinwiddie is a member of this 
Committee. eae 


National Newspaper Boy Day, observed on October 4 
and ballyhooed by the International Circulation Managers’ 
Association, was helped along by the publication in a few 
papers and periodicals of letters from the National Child 
Labor Committee. The Committee’s letters suggested that 
it was somewhat ironical for the papers to feature their 
work in behalf of newsboys this year, when, in several 
states, they have just completed drives to break down all 
legal protection for their “little merchants.” 





REVISION is being made of the complimentary mail- 

ing list for THE AMERICAN CHILD. Several replies, 
postmarked Chicago, New York City and Washington, 
D. C., have expressed a desire to receive the bulletin—but 
have omitted name and address. If you think you may have 
been one of the absent-minded, please repeat your request. 


RECOMMENDED 


“MEXICANS TO MICHIGAN” by Carey McWilliams in 
the fall issue of Common Ground (published by the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity) gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the trek of Mexican workers from Texas to the 
Michigan beet fields. Mr. McWilliams describes methods 
of recruiting, how workers are transported north as incon- 
spicuously as possible in crowded trains, trucks and 
jalopies, the conditions under which they live and work in 
Michigan, and their attempts to get back to Texas at the 
end of the season with the little left from their earnings 
after the labor contractor and grower have made their 
various deductions. 


A STUDY OUTLINE 


S part of a general study course on problems in social 
A legislation, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
1819 Broadway, New York City, has issued an excellent 
outline and kit for the study of child labor (price 10 cents). 
The entire course, which deals with such subjects as health, 
wages and hours, housing, civil service, and social security, 
is available for 50 cents. 


I believe that every child in America should 
be freed from exploitation and given the oppor- 
tunity to go to school. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Tenclose §...........ssscsesssseee to assist in your work. 
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